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A PARISIAN CARD. 


“ Curtis, will you please step over here a moment.” 

I walked wearily over to the cashier’s desk and he 
bade me sit down in his little office. His kind, open face 
was full of sympathy ; and as he saw the effort with which 
I drew a chair out from the wall his look was so fatherly 
and tender that the bare little office seemed transformed 
into a haven of rest, and the gloomy old London bank felt 
almost like a home. 

“My boy,” continued the cashier, “you have been 
working entirely too hard. It would be too bad for a man 
who has risen from a homeless orphan to confidential clerk 
to break down at this stage ; besides, you are very valuable 
to us, and we cannot afford to lose you. You will be hav- 
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ing nervous prostration unless you take care of yourself, 
and it is time that we were. looking after your health. I 
have been talking the matter over with the president, and 
we have decided to give you a change and send you over 
to the Continent for a while. Perhaps I shall run across 
you in Paris; I expect to be there soon.” 

With that he gave me a check, and shaking me cor- 
dially by the hand, wished me God-speed on my journey. 

The next week found me in Paris, just alighting from 
the Calais train. 

My busy life in the bank had given me no time to 
study French, and I could not speak a word of the lan- 
guage. It was, therefore, with some difficulty that I made 
my cabman understand the name of my hotel, and many, 
many times since I have earnestly wished that the man 
had misunderstood my directions and had driven a differ- 
ent way. 

My road lay along one of the main boulevards, and as 
we turned the corner into a side street a strange sight met 
my eyes. A hansom was standing by the curb, and a 
crowd of eager, excited Frenchmen were gathered around 
it. In the middle of the ring of spectators, near the open 
door of the cab, a man and a woman were standing together. 
The man was gesticulating and menacing, but the woman 
appeared calm and quiet. 

I gave the man only a hasty glance, and saw that he 
was a rough, grizzly cabman, dressed in a loose blouse and 
gay checked trousers. The woman attracted and held my 
attention. She was tall and fair, with commanding fea- 
tures and bearing, and was dressed in silks and furs worthy 
of a duchess. I was struck with her beauty. She was a 
blonde, with thick masses of golden hair, and fair, classic 
face. Her eyes were a deep brown, and the curious con- 
trast of her hair with her eyes gave her a rare, strange love- 
liness that seemed weird and almost uncanny in the midst 
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of that motley crowd. As she turned her face toward me, 
her cheeks mantling with anger, and her haughty figure 
erect and quivering, she seemed to glow with a beauty 
almost supernatural—whether of Heaven or of Hades I am 
to this day in doubt. 

To see a woman thus insulted in the street roused all the 
little vitality left in me. I hastily stepped out of the cab, 
and struggling through the crowd, I confronted the cabman 
and asked him in English what he was doing. From what 
I could understand of his few broken English words and 
his violent gestures I gathered that the lady had forgotten 
her purse and that the brutal cabman had set her out upon 
the street, and was threatening to prosecute her for not 
paying. I managed to pacify him with a few francs, and 
felt well rewarded by the gracious smile which the woman 
gave me. As she saw that I could not understand her she 
took a blank card from her case and wrote a few words 
upon it and handed it tome. I accepted it with a bow, 
and watched her in puzzled admiration as she entered her 
cab and drove away. 

The next morning, just as I was starting out for some 
sightseeing, I handed the card to the hotel clerk and asked 
him to translate the words upon it. 

The clerk looked at the card, rubbed his eyes, read it 
again, and casting a quick glance of surprise, almost of 
horror, at me, opened his ledger, and without a word pro- 
ceeded to make out my bill. 

“ Monsieur,” he said, handing me the account, “ you 
will please pay your bill and leave at once; your trunk 
will be sent to whatever address you give.” 

“ But what does this mean?” I cried. “I have done 
nothing ; I merely wanted ‘ 

“ Monsieur,” interrupted the clerk, resolutely, “ please 
depart before we summon the police.” 

There was no help for it. The clerk was deaf to my 
explanations and I was hurried out upon the street. 
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I went from there to the Hotel Grande, determined not 
to reveal my card so hastily. I had my trunk taken tomy 
room immediately, and while I was unpacking, the bell- 
boy came to my room with some hot water. Just as he 
was leaving I saw him stoop down and pick up something 
from the floor. 

But as he examined it the color seemed to fade from 
his face, and frightened and trembling, he dropped the 
object and rushed out into the corridor. 

I picked the thing up, and was amazed to find that it 
was the card, which I had carelessly allowed to fall on the 
floor. 

A few moments later I heard a timid rap on the door, 
and the little bell-boy, still white and shaking, handed me 
a paper from the head clerk. It was a peremptory com- 
mand to leave the house at once. I packed my trunk and 
departed. 

This time I went to a different part of the city, to the 
Hotel Anglais. I decided not to have anything to do with 
the clerks, and went direct to the proprietor, and told him 
my story from beginning to end. 

But as soon as the fatal card appeared an angry, sus- 
picious glance told me that the house was closed to me, and I 
was thrust forth from its doors. My trunk was dragged out 
on the sidewalk, the door was slammed in my face, and I 
was left in my loneliness. 

I was completely nonplussed. I sat down on my 
trunk, buried my head in my hands and tried to think. 

How long I remained there Ido not know. My nerves, 
already unstrung by my state of health, were fast failing 
under this series of shocks, and I believe I must have sat 
thus for nearly an hour. I was conscious of a few stray 
passers-by, who glanced curiously at me; but the street 
was quiet and I was not molested. 

I was roused from my trance by a tap on my shoulder, 


Ee 
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and a familiar voice said, “ Why, Curtis, what does this 
mean ?” 

I turned and met the friendly gaze of my cashier, his 
eyes widened with surprise and filled with sympathy as he 
saw my truly pitiable condition. Merely stating that he had 
left England a little earlier than he had expected, he asked 
me at once for an explanation. 

I told him how I had rescued the lovely woman from 
the cabman, how she had given me a card with a few 
French words written upon it, and finally how I had been 
dismissed from three hotels merely because I had the card 
in my possession. 

At first the cashier gave me his full attention and 
expressed his pity for my hard experience. But even in 
my exhausted condition I noticed a change coming over 
his features. His eyes lost their kind sympathy, and as I 
proceeded I could see the lines about his mouth becoming 
hard and set. In desperation I drew out the card once 
more and thrust it into his hand. 

“ Mr. Curtis,” said the cashier, in a voice that was calm 
and low, but which fell like lead upon my heart, “how 
much do we owe you?” 

I faintly answered that a month’s salary was due. 
He drew out his purse, placed a couple of bills in my 
hand, and said, “‘ Mr. Curtis, you will understand that your 
relations with us are at an end. I advise you to keep 
away from our firm, and hope we shall never see you again.” 

Without waiting to explain he strode rapidly away, 
and as he passed out of my sight I felt that I had lost my 
best friend. 

This last shock, however, nerved me to action, and ina 
few minutes I had made up my mind. My reputation and 
position were gone; only three days ago I was an honored 
and respected man; now I was an outcast, and sorrowfully 
I turned my back on France, resolved to leave Europe 
forever. 
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The next day I was pacing the deck of one of the 
little steamers which pass back and forth from Calais to 
Dover. A young Frenchman whose acquaintance I had 
made at dinner was walking by my side. 

He spoke a little English, and while I was talking to 
him I made up my mind to tell him my story. If he chose 
to treat me as the rest of his compatriots had done at least 
he could work me no harm; perhaps he would solve my 
mystery. 

So once more I related my hapless adventure from 
beginning to end. The young Frenchman was overcome 
with excitement. He swore with upraised hand that he 
would translate the mysterious words, be they what they 
might. 

I put my hand in my breast pocket, but the card was 
not there. I searched in all my pockets, turning them 
inside out. I rushed down below, anxiously unlocked my 
trunk and tumbled its contents out upon the floor. The 


card was lost ! 
—Wilfred M. Post. 





THE INVADERS. 
Within the Provinces of Sleep 
I went at will, and felt no fear 
Of woe, nor war, nor donjon keep— 
Nor foe, nor famine did appear. — 


Ei ho! The Provinces of Sleep! 
The flowery fields, the mystic light 
That lies within the heart of night, 

Deep, deep— 
O peaceful Provinces of Sleep! 


























American Ideals. 


Across the Provinces of Sleep 
Were hurled the hostile hordes of Day— 
With glare and noise, the tireless sweep 
Of Hun and Vandal held its way— 


Ei ho! The Provinces of Sleep! 
The wasted fields, the broken dreams 
That lie beside the reddening streams ! 
Weep, weep, 
O wasted Provinces of Sleep! 


Beyond the Provinces of Sleep 
I woke beneath a glowing sky: 

My heart was sad. I could but weep, 
And wonder why, and wonder why. 


Ei ho! The Provinces of Sleep ! 
O gracious Lady of the Land, 
Come lead me gently by the hand, 
—Deep, deep— 
Back to the Provinces of Sleep! 
—Francis Charles McDonald. 





AMERICAN IDEALS. 


FIRST JUNIOR ORATION. 


History is a great romance. Fancy and reality are 
blended in almost imperceptible gradations. The true and 
the false play through such mystical lights that the one 
seems scarcely distinguished from the other. But with all 
its varying accidents, the record of nations is a story of 
the triumph of substance over mere shadow; its one great 
lesson is that the right must ultimately prevail. Babylon, 
in her glory, vaunted a lavishness of grandeur of which 
Athens never dreamed. But while the oriental power 
passed away almost to oblivion, the queen city of Greece 
sprang anew from its ashes to live throughout all time. A 
state is true and permanent only as its institutions and out- 
ward development are the expression of an inner spirit 
answering to the highest principles of the soul. If a nation 
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lack this deeper life, if it be animated by no nobler senti- 
ments than mere material ambitions, its glories are as 
transient as the golden tints of sunset. 

And this is the verdict rendered against American civ- 
ilization. In it, the critics tell us, materialism has con- 
quered. Our life is one of outward enjoyment, and our 
desires are of the factory and the counting house. “Great, 
avaricious, sensuous,” America has written her fate with 
that of Babylon. Her sky already glows with the “ mene, 
mene” of impending ruin; her doom is sealed. And no 
one will gainsay the material greatness of America. Indian 
dreams have no place in her life. Her history is a miracle 
of practical progress. The treasures of commerce and 
industry have been bestowed with lavish hand. Prosperity 
abounds—riches and luxury such as no other people ever 
knew. But does this mean only a second Nineveh? Is 
there nothing deeper than the gilded surface? Do the 
eternal principles of love, of beauty, and of truth have no 
part in this civilization? Let history answer. Was it 
love of gold that stirred the hearts of the colonists to shake 
off the shackles of tyranny and stand forth in the glory of 
their free manhood? Was it desire for comfort that caused 
the nation to rise against the curse of slavery and proclaim 
all men, by divine right, free and equal? Is it deification 
of wealth that has made it possible for poverty to claim 
the highest honors of the land, and for every man to stand 
by no other criterion than that of individual worth? Is it 
love of luxury that has founded crusades for temperance 
and conceived schemes for world evangelization? Is it 
thoughts of gold that have established free education and 
freedom in religion ; that have emancipated woman ; that 
have formed visions of universal peace? ‘There are princi- 
ples in this nation’s life deeper than any avarice. And in 
these we find the true soul, the real ground-work of Amer- 
ican civilization, Glimmering bubbles they appear, but 
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eternity has stamped them for its own. They will endure 


‘* When seas shall waste, the skies to smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust and mountains melt away.”’ 


The battle-cry of the Revolution was “ Liberty.” 
From the old rock of the Pilgrims its full, clear note had 
sounded long before, and independence was but its neces- 
sary outcome. With this nation’s birth the individual was 
first enabled to claim his sovereignty, the principle of free- 
dom first found adequate expression. In these govern- 
mental institutions, in the whole national development it 
found utterance, by peace fostered and war strengthened. 
As it reached maturity its influence grew more silent, 
though not less intense. With ringing eloquence it spoke 
in the great civil strife. But with advancing years the 
love of liberty had blossomed and borne a love of native 
land, till patriotism and loyalty to law were made first 
principles of the nation’s life. One century alone lends its 
inspiration to her sons, but from many a thrilling battle 
scene, from many a noble heart there comes to them the 
cry, “ Love thou thy land.” 

But, say our opponents, America has lost the soul of 
beauty, has banished the glories of art. Commerce has 
solved the mystery of the sea, science has transformed the 
twinkling orbs of night into planets rolling through infinity 
and robbed the heavens of their glory. All dreams of 
beauty have been swallowed up in the practical realities of 
modern life. Strange phantasy! Grandeur untold has 
burst upon man’s vision; God’s majesty and the dignity 
of his own being unfold before his eyes. The wondrous 
beauty of nature and the soul’s true harmony are the deep 
wells of his poetic inspiration. Never were themes so 
sublime—surpassing in holiness the conceptions of the 
Hebrew, in grandeur dwarfing the splendors of Egypt, in 
beauty exeelling the divine ideals of the Greek. True, for 
a time, Puritan austerity did check the progress of art, 
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but it has arisen purer and nobler for the refining fire. 
Already in that old New England home an illustrious 
school of poets and novelists has appeared and passed away. 
Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, Whittier, Lowell, 
Holmes—what more glorious earnest of a bright future for 
American art and literature ? 

Nor has this land reached its highest development in 
the production of the patriot and the poet. Faithful to 
their task, the forefathers planted the germs of true religion, 
and this is the one sure bulwark against the forces of decay. 
Greece fell when she lost her trust in the humanistic deities 
of Olympus. Rome fell with her faith, blind superstition 
though it may have been. The strength of American civil- 
ization is in the high ideals of Christianity. In the princi- 
ples of the Nazarene the world had its first complete vision 
of truth. Within the full sunshine of their glory this nation 
has developed, and while in the house of worship, in legis- 
lative hall, in the life of its people, these eternal verities 
find utterance it may defy the powers of ruin and stand 
impregnable. 

America may well boast of her material glories, of the 
success that has crowned her industry, and the prosperity 
of her people. But it is not in this that her mission lies. 
Like the fire in the opal’s heart, there burns in man an 
inner soul. This fashions his realities. The piles of gold 
and marble palaces, the jewels and lands and banquets, are 
all but shadows of his real life. In ideals, pure, lofty, 
divine, he finds his true being. These must ever be the 
soul and inspiration of American civilization. Imperfect 
now they may be, but slowly they will develop and with 
them the nation’s life will broaden and deepen, realizing a 
greatness still more lofty, a grandeur more enduring. Yon- 
der clouds are yet but lined with silver; another hour will 
reveal them, scarlet and yellow and gold, mountains of 
heavenly glory banked up against the sky. 

—John J. Moment. 
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IMMORTALITY. 


When Egypt, gift of Nilus, heaven-fed, 

In wisdom shone while all the world was dark, 

She thought in death to hold the fleeting spark 

Of life and join the living with the dead: 

Vast monuments she heaped above the head 

Of favored monarchs. Each a sacred ark 

Wherein the soul might rest, nor e’er embark 

On Death’s mysterious ocean. Now, instead, 

The tombs are rifled of their solemn trust, 

Their secrets stolen, and the hidden store 

Of color and of sculpture open lie. 

Yet all across the centuries the dust 

That once was royal speaks and lives once more, 

For Egypt’s kings shall never, never die ! 
—Austin M. Patterson. 





AN OLD-TIME PRINCETON LETTER. 





There is in the possession of one of the editors of the 
NASSAU LT. a letter relating to student life at Princeton 
during the early years of the present century. It is written 
by the Hon. George Jones, who six years after the date of 
the letter was appointed a United States Senator from 
Georgia, by Governor Irwin, and is addressed to Edward 
Telfair, of Savannah, who was twice a Delegate to the 
Continental Congress, with which body he sat while it was 
in session in Nassau Hall in 1783. From 1786 to 1787, 
and again from 1790 to 1793 he was Governor of his State. 
We feel that on account of its interest to Princeton students 
no apology is necessary for printing the letter in full. 


PHILADELPHIA, 9th October, 1801. 
DEAR SIR: 

I wrote you soon after my arrival at New York and 
regret that I could not earlier inform you of the expenses 
of a student at Princeton. But my journey to the East 
and the unfortunate loss of my little child on my return 
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retarded my journey thither. I have at length obtained 
an accurate estimate which amounts to Two hundred and 
fifty dollars annually for each student in college, including 
every expense except clothing. There are two vacations 
in the year, at each of which they may supply themselves 
with sufficient clothing for the succeeding one. The pres- 
ent vacation commenced on the 3oth ultio, and will con- 
tinue for six weeks. Your Sons will go to New York 
about the beginning of next week, and I have suggested to 
Mr. Patrick the propriety of advancing to your sons Josiah 
and Thomas a sum sufficient to supply their winter clothes 
and board while there, and to pay to each six months 
advance of the College expenses which they have to pay 
at the opening of the session, for Thomas is then to be 
admitted, having been at the commencement examined. 
Thomas said he owed Forty dollars for Board, &c., 
which I have requested Mr. Patrick also to pay him. I 
have taken no further retrospective view of their expenses, 
as they said they had received your sanction to them to 
the present period. During the two vacations which they 
have at College in the year, the Steward leaves the College, 
and of course those students who do not go home are 
obliged to Board out, which they very readily do at Prince- 
ton, for about twenty dollars during each vacation, and 
sleep in College. The annual expenses of the College to 
each student who goes home would therefore be only two 
hundred dollars, and on the other hand if they neither go 
home nor stay at Princeton, but go into large cities during 
the vacation, it will add more than $40; indeed, there can 
be no calculating the expense. I think a week in New 
York or Philadelphia to procure clothing is enough, and if 
a young man have ambition he will be desirous of spend- 
ing most of the intervening time in reading, which he will 
have the best opportunity of doing at Princeton. 
I find that Alexander has followed the example of 
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Thomas in employing a private tutor, and it is said that 
he has made progress; but although a fine, steady boy, he 
is too young to have the entire direction of himself. I 
shall therefore write to Col. Few advising that he should 
be placed either under the care of my nephew, George 
Glen, who is a private student out of College, or enter the 
Academy. I think the first the best plan, if he would be 
willing to submit to the control of my Nephew. Asa pri- 
vate student his expenses annually would be two hundred 
and eighty dollars, exclusive, of course, of clothing. In 
the Academy it would be about two hundred and forty 
dollars, but his progress as a private student might be 
greater. I have been thus particular for your satisfaction. 

I hope to leave is about the 12th, on my way home. 
Mrs. Jones unites in love to Mrs. Telfair. Remember me 
to our friends Messrs. W. & B. Gibbon, and believe me to 
remain, 

Dear sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 
GEO. JONES. 


Of the above mentioned sons of Gov. Telfair, Josiah, 
or, according to the Princeton Alumni Catalogue, Josias, 
was graduated in 1803; Thomas, who was a member of 
Congress in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Congresses, as 
a States Rights Democrat, graduated in 1805, and Alex- 
ander in 1807. 

Although some of the statements and references in 
this letter may seem strange to us, such as the college stew- 
ard and the two vacations of six weeks,there are others which 
are not so in the least. We can fully sympathize with and 
feel ourselves akin to Thomas with his bill of ‘‘ Forty dollars 
for Board, etc.,” for although we do not now have the 
board bills to settle for ourselves, the e¢c. still plays a con- 
siderable part in college expenses. We can also readily 
understand that a visit “to large cities during vacation” 
might add “ more than $40” to the yearly bill, and that 
“indeed there can be no calculating the expense.” In 
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fact, we had noticed this peculiar feature of urban visits 
ourselves. We have somewhat vivid recollections of being 
one of a small party which arrived late one evening at the 
Junction with five cents among them. We remember how 
merrily the busses and carriages drove off with those who 
were the proud possessors of at least fifty cents, and our 
minds formulated an idea very similar to “Indeed there 
can be no calculating the expense.” 





DAWN AND TWILIGHT. 


The blushing beauty of the rose, 
The smiling radiance of the star, 
The glory tint of waking morn, 
My soul o’erpower ; 
An heavenly anthem through me flows, 
A peace all sorrow cannot mar, 
And to my heart a rapture born 
Calls love a flower. 


But droops the rose at fall of night ; 
The sun dispels the dawning blush ; 
The glories of the morn conceal 

The stars above ; 
The darkness falls o’er flaming light, 
And naught remaius but a solemn hush, 
Naught in the heart but a pure ideal— 

And this is love ! 

—J. J. M. 





j 
THE LOVE OF DANIEL ARROWSMITH. | 


Samuels Brothers deal in “ notions,” on lower Broad- 
way, New York. Their credit is A 1, as they always dis- 
count bills for cash. 

The side street along which their building extends is 
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crowded, at every season of the year, with heavy loads of 
merchandise, for they have large foreign and domestic con- 
nections, and their sales are over a million a year. 

Samuels Brothers are most reticent about the details 
of their business, but they are often heard to remark as they 
sip their wine at the club uptown that they are in business 
for money. There isa peculiar drawl over the word money ; 
they always smack their lips after saying it; you feel quite 
sure that it is not altogether the flavor of the wine which 
has caused them to do this, and that if it were only possible 
to form some drinkable decoction from the contents of their 
cash boxes, the taste would be very sweet to the Samuels 
Brothers. 

The employees of the establishment would freely admit 
that the firm were in business for the money that was in it. 

Jacob Cohen, the man who stands near the main 
entrance, the fellow with the waxed moustache, light 
creased trousers and patent leather boots, is the only 
employee who appears really happy, that is if you can 
judge by the mechanical grin which may be seen continu- 
ally under the waxed moustache. But then that is his 
business ; he greets all customers, and the firm know the 
value of first impressions. 

It is a wonderfully busy place, long lines of counters 
stacked high with almost every conceivable sort of goods, 
crowds of customers, hurrying salesmen and stock clerks, 
dozens of errand boys, all mixed in one homogeneous mass. 
The hum of conversation, combined with the sputter and 
| sizzle of the arc lights, reminds one instinctively of a bee- 
hive, and a bee-hive is the firm’s trademark. 

The salesmen are well dressed, they have to be, but it 
is at the expense of food and lodging. They are mostly 
unmarried. The firm prefer unmarried men, for when they 
are discharged there are no pale-faced women coming about 
and begging that they be taken back. You can easily tell 
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the married men; their clothes are shabbier and they wear 
no jewelry. Many of the stock clerks are not yet twenty, 
but they have old faces. That shrewdness of the eyes and 
those hard lines about the mouth are bad. 

That long line of men bending over ledgers and sales 
books looks even more careworn than usual in their old 
office coats. They are colorless and hollow-chested, but 
then this is also characteristic of all the other employees— 
it’s the bad air. 

Daniel Arrowsmith had been with Samuels Brothers 
for years. He had come from the country, as an errand 
boy, and had actually lived for a year on a salary of three 
dollars a week. Then he had gradually received better 
positions with slight increases of salary, until at last he 
became salesman. He was not shrewd; there were many 
better salesmen than he, but Samuels Brothers had found 
that he was reliable, and he had also succeeded in build- 
ing up a fairly good trade with the small buyers from the 
country. 

Everybody called him Dan; he was a general favorite, 
but he did not seem to know it. Intellectually he was 
above his fellows. His room on West Twenty-fourth street 
was larger and better furnished than is usual with men of 
his class. He spent his evenings at home. He smoked 
moderately and was very fond of reading; he could even 
appreciate some works from a literary point of view. He 
kept a little diary in which he had an odd habit of jotting 
down short.disconnected sentences expressive of the thought 
which was uppermost in his mind. He was not ambitious, 
and looked forward to selling goods for Samuels Brothers 
or their successors all his life. One of the first sentences 
in the diary read : 

“The cows in the meadows at home used to look 
happy. I guess it was*because they wanted so little.” 

One day, it was the second of July—he never forgot 
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the date—he was obliged to go down to the shipping depart- 
ment to look after an order of his that had gone astray, 
The department occupied the whole lower floor of the 
building, the sub-cellar, two stories below the street. The 
clerk he wanted to see had his desk near a freight elevator 
which had just started on its journey to the street loaded 
with heavy cases. 

As Dan came near there was suddenly something the 
matter with the running gear, a case fell down the shaft, 
then more cases, and shrieks of anguish from Riley, the 
elevator man. Dan rushed to the donkey engine, which 
stood near, and turned off the steam. 

No sooner had the elevator stopped than Riley fell 
down among the shattered cases, his clothes partly torn off 
and covered with blood. He was almost unconscious and 
groaning with pain. 

There was a rush from all parts of the room, some 
women fainted, others ran away, and the men stood help- 
lessly about. 

Dan, with the assistance of another, dragged Riley 
out on the stone floor. One of his legs was crushed and 
blood was flowing from a severed artery. Dan nervously 
with his clumsy hands was trying to stop the flow, when a 
young woman pushed her way through the crowd. She 
paused a moment, then kneeling down beside Riley she 
quickly cut away his coarse clothing with a scissors she 
had in her belt, tore the white apron she wore into strips and 
skillfully made a ligature which she bound on the wound. 

The bleeding gradually ceased, and the young woman 
went away as quickly as she had come. Dan heard one of 
the men say that she was the new entry clerk. The ambu- 
lance surgeon said that she had without doubt saved Riley’s 
life. 

The old monotonous existence was resumed in the sub- 
cellar of Samuels Brothers’ notion house, but a new life 
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had begun for Daniel Arrowsmith. Of course it was very 
small at first. He himself did not know that it had begun. 
He had touched her hand once as he had tried to assist her 
in bandaging Riley—it was very soft. He wondered if the 
hands of all women were as soft as that. He had never 
touched one before, since he had become aman. He wrote 
in his diary that night : “ How beautiful it was.” He was 
thinking of her hand. 

He came down to the sub-cellar again the next day. 
There was nothing very urgent, he simply wanted to see that 
his orders were going right. He noticed, as never before, 
what a gloomy, noisy place the sub-cellar was. If the air 
upstairs was bad it was much worse here. The ceiling was 
so low and the piles of packing boxes were so high that 
they prevented all circulation. The flaring gas jets heated 
the air until it was stifling ; there were the bad odors caused 
by defective drainage. Then the noises—how many noises 
there were. 

A dozen or more shippers, each one calling out in a 
harsh nasal voice to an entry and a bill clerk—-the two women 
wha sat nearest him at a high desk—the quantity, quality 
and price of piles of goods before him, which were ready 
to be packed. Mingled with these voices were the sharp 
blows of the packers’ hammers, the rattle of the freight 
trucks, the rumble and squeak of the elevators, and a gen- 
eral calling back and forth of orders, which was almost 
deafening. 

It was the busiest portion of the bee-hive, and was 
utilized for all sorts of purposes. 

Dan saw a lot of boys cutting from various strands of 
loose pieces of different lengths, which were wound together 
and sold as remnants on the bargain counters upstairs, and 
right opposite them was the girl who had been so skillful 
in treating Riley the day before. 

He saw that she was really beautiful; there was a 
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trace of good breeding in everything she did. She was 
working rapidly just then, bending far over a huge invoice 
book. Her face was in profile; it was delicate in outline 
and seemed very out of place. She was pale, and the dark 
stuff of the dress she wore made her look even more so. 
What a contrast she was to the clerk next to her.. Dan 
remembered that her name was Maud Brown; she was 
overdressed, her red cheeks were made, and she wore dia- 
monds. 

Kennedy, the manager of the sub-cellar, was walking 
about in his shirt sleeves. In physique he was from some 
points of view attractive, but as he sauntered back and 
forth swearing and growling at the porters he was any- 
thing but pleasing. Samuels Brothers were fond of him, 
for he could get so much work out of those in his charge. 

Strange to say, Kennedy professed to be shocked at 
the wickedness of the world around him, and never lost a 
chance of talking about it. Dan questioned him in regard 
to his orders, and then inquired who the new girl was. 

“Oh, I don’t know much about her,” said Kennedy. 
“ Name ’s Catherine McDonough—came yesterday—never 
saw her before. Terrible uppish—got her nerve with her, 
though. Did you see her yesterday, with Riley? My! 
but she’s slick. Does her work well, too. Came with 
Maud Brown, the girl next to her. Rather she hadn’t— 
Maud’s no good—too bad. Does her work, and I’m 
running a shipping department and not a general morality 
shop, see? So long; I must hustle,” Kennedy “walked 
off. 

That night Dan spent some time in front of his mirror. 
It was the first time he had ever examined himself critic- 
ally. The result was not encouraging. The visage he 
saw was big-boned and thin; it had sandy, almost red hair. 
The eyes were small and of uncertain color, the nose was 
positively insignificant. The mouth, well, the mouth was 
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ordinary. The chin was good, yes, it was good. The 
image seemed pleased with the chin and put up a hand to 
feel of it. But the hand went down like a flash, for it was 
ill-shapen and covered with hair. 

He wrote in his diary: “I’m as homely as she is beau- 
tiful. - 1 wonder if she, by any possible chance, could love 
me. I wonder—I believe I’m in love with her. I’m 
acting foolish enough, anyhow.” 

Dan leaned back in his chair for a long time ; then he 
wrote, “I would give the world to have her love me. I 
never knew what it was to be so lonesome as I am to-night.” 

He smoked without reading for the rest of the evening. 

The next week he had more orders that needed look- 
ing after in the sub-cellar than he had had the whole year 
previous. It was a very hot day in the street and an 
almost unbearable one in the sub-cellar. Catherine fainted 
while he was near her; she was a long time recovering 
and was too weak to go on with her work. Noone offered 
to help her, so Dan got her address from Maud Brown and 
took her home ina cab. It was a great expense; he had 
never been in a cab before in his life. 

She lived in a cheap lodging house on East Twelfth 
street. It seemed most natural to Dan that he should take 
care of her, and he often wondered why it was possible 
for him to be so much at ease with her. He was used to 
being afraid of women. 

Catherine, like a tired child, seemed to trust him so 
implicitly, and really seemed happier when he was neat; 
she was usually very sad. 

Catherine was ill for nearly a week. He called twice, 
the first time he brought roses, the next time roses and 
fruit. He was getting careless about money matters. 

On the following Saturday Dan asked for a day off. 
It was given him, but there was great surprise, for in all 
the years he had been with Samuels Brothers he had never 
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been known to makea like request. Maud Brown laughed 
and Kennedy winked expressively when they heard of it. 

Dan had asked Catherine to take a day’s trip down the 
bay with him. When they came back there was a slight 
flush in her cheeks, which made her look more beautiful 
than ever. 

That night Dan wrote in his diary, “I am in love, 
and I am glad of it.” He read “ Reveries of a Bachelor” 
until after midnight ; he had never understood it before. 

Catherine came to work the next Monday morning 
and was surprised at receiving her full wages. She would 
have received neither wages nor retained her position had 
not Dan hired someone in her place and paid the extra 
money out of his own pocket. Kennedy slapped him on 
the back when he heard of it, and told him to be careful. 
Kennedy had a delightful way of keeping his mouth shut 
about such matters. He prided himself on his reticence, 
and Catherine never knew what had been done for her. 

That summer Dan courted her as well as he knew 
how ; he succeeded wonderfully well for a novice. 

They usually spent Sundays in the Park, and now and 
then an evening on a roof garden. 

It was a Sunday night early in September. They 
were seated in a little summer house near a lake in the 
Park. It was just sunset, and the tall apartment houses 
loomed up massively in the west. The metal cop on the 
top of the obelisk shone like gold far to the north. A pair 
of swans sailed majestically past them. Everything was 
hushed ; they had not spoken for some time. 

He took her hand in his, and said simply in a steady 
voice, “Catherine, I love you; will you marry me? I 
haven’t much, but then it will be better than working way 
down there, under Kennedy, and then I love you so very 
much, Catherine.” He bent over and kissed her forehead, 
It was the first time he had ever kissed a woman. 
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She said nothing for a few moments, and he watched 
her anxiously. He wondered if she was displeased, why 
she did not speak. She was very pale, she turned her face 
away, and loosened her hand from his grasp. She was 
angry now; he had been mistaken. She had only liked 
him. What a fool he was. 

At last Catherine looked up. Her face was aglow 
and her voice was like music to him as she said, “ Dan, I 
love you with my whole heart.” She put both of her arms 
about his neck and drew his face down close to her’s. 

She rose hurriedly and said they must go. She pro- 
mised that she would tell him within a week, if she would 
marry him and made him promise that he would not speak 
to her until then. 

Dan was too happy to wonder at the delay or her 
strange request. 

That night he wrote, “She loves me; I saw it in her 
eyes. How wonderful it all is. I am more happy than I 
believed possible.” 

He thought she might not want even to see him, so 
he tried to keep out of her sight, although he spent most 
of his time in the sub-cellar. He surprised his old custom- 
ers by making them purchase double their usual bills. 
They wondered what had come over him, he was so genial ; 
before he had been almost indifferent. 

When he reaclted his room on Saturday night there 
was a note from Catherine. He tore it open and read : 
““My DEAR DAN :— 


I love you. I am sure that I love you more than most women love 


their husbands. Oh, Dan, neverdoubtthis. Be brave. I carnot marry 
you. I can mever marry you. As you love me, don’t ask why. If you 
can believe it, this is harder for me than it is for you. 
I will come to you to-morrow night. ‘CATHERINE.”’ 
Dan hurried to the lodging house on East Twelfth 
street. Catherine had gone; her trunk had been sent to 


the Grand Central depot ; he could find no trace of her. 
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Dan was stunned, and dreaded the full realization of 
what had happened to him. He went back to his room 
and waited for her to come; he never doubted that she 
would. He sat there all the next day, and at evening he 
lighted a lamp and left the door open so that the light 
might stream out in the dark hallway. 

She came about 9 o’clock and carried a satchel in her 
hand. Dan would have rushed to her but she motioned 
him back ; there was something hard in her voice.as she 
said, “ Dan, I am going to Chicago; I have a better posi- 
tion there. I came to say good-bye, Dan. Good-bye!” 
Her voice was a sobbing voice now. She came over to 
him, and before he could stop her she was kneeling on the 
floor beside him, kissing his homely hands and crying, 
“Oh, Dan, I love you, but I should never have let you 
love me. It was wrong, it was very wrong. But I was so 
lonesome and you were so very good to me. Oh, Dan, it 
was so sweet to love you. If it only hadn’t been wrong for 
me. Forgive, forgive me, Dan. Say you will forgive me. 
Say it!” 

Then Dan, in a husky voice, wondering what it all 
might mean, said, “ Why, Catherine, I'll forgive you any- 
thing, everything. But then I have nothing to forgive. 
Only stay with me, Catherine, stay with me! I can never 
live without you. I will never ask you anything about it. 
What difference can it make toa love like mine? Cath- 
erine, stay!” 

She was already at the door and motioning him back. 
She had almost disappeared; then she came again. He 
thought that she was coming back to him. She hesitated 
a moment, looked at him, turned and was gone. 

A week later Dan wrote: 


*“* After the day, night ; 
After the summer, winter ; 
After life, death.”’ 

But men must work.’’ 
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There was shameful talk in the store about Maud 
Brown, and Catherine’s name was associated with her. 
Dan heard rumors of it—he thrashed one fellow. Soon 
after Maud left, and, much to the surprise of all, Kennedy 
went too. 

Catherine had given Daniel her Chicago address. It 
was a long time before he could summon enough courage 
to write. It was a pitiful letter. He hoped she was well 
and liked Chicago. He said he spent his Sundays in the 
summer house now, and that he would always be waiting 
for her to come back. The letter was returned to him— 
it was marked “not found.” He got one of the traveling 
men to go to the address. When he came back he told 
Dan the number was that of a vacant lot. 

Months passed. It was a stormy night in February ; 
the streets were filled with slush. Dan was seated in his 
room, smoking; he never read now. ‘There was a knock 
at the door and a messenger boy came in with a note. He 
said there was an answer wanted. It was a poor little 
note, written on cheap paper, the words faintly traced in 
pencil. Dan calmly read the following: 


‘DAN :—I think I am dying. Come to me. CATHERINE.” 


He was not surprised; he was past that now. He 
put on a coat and went out into the night—the address 
was East 118th street. : 

He was stumbling up a narrow, dark stairway when 
an old woman met him. She hissed at him, “The child 
was born and died yesterday, sir, an’ now she’s dying her- 
self. It’s nice work you made of it, you villain.” 

She would have said more, but Dan pushed her aside 
and went in. What a miserably shabby room it was! A 
small lamp burned on a table on which were some drugs. 
The table stood against the footboard of the bed, which 
cast a great oval shadow on the wall, and in the shadow 
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lay Catherine. She was very thin, but not as much 
changed as he had expected to find her. Her voice was 
strong. as she held out her hand and said, “I knew you 
would come, Dan. Did the old woman tell you?” 

He nodded his head. 

“Can you forgive me, Dan?” 

He said nothing, but bent over and kissed her fore- 
head. Then, with her hand still in his, he sat down on 
the edge of the bed. They were silent for a long time. 
At last she said, “I wanted to tell you about it, Dan.” 
He was going to say no, but she interrupted him. “ Yes, 
Dan, please let me.” He bowed his head. “I never went 
to Chicago; I never intended to go. I did not mean that 
you should ever know anything about it. I knew you 
would not believe the people in the store, and I wanted 
you to love me, even if I could never see you again. Oh, 
if I had only seen you before, Dan. I was.so lonesome and 
reckless ; then Maud Brown came. She seemed to be 
friendly then. Afterwards Kennedy got in the habit of 
coming, and I sinned—I sinned terribly. But it was a 
greater sin to let you love me after that. There, I have 
told you all. Can you forgive me even now ?” 

He would not trust himself to speak as he bent over 
and kissed her again. She pressed his hand and thanked 
him. Afterwards she cried a little. 

He sat there all that night. It was very still save for 
the rumbling of the elevated a few blocks off. 

There was just a suggestion of dawn. Catherine’s 
eyes were fixed upon him, but she seemed to be looking 
beyond. Her lips were moving, but he could hear nothing. 
Then she said, quite audibly, “ Kissme, mother!” There 
was no mother there, so Dan kissed her very gently. She 
said, “Oh, it’s you, Dan. I remember now. You are so 
good to me; you always were. Goodnight.” She pressed 
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his hand faintly, her head sank lower in the pillow, she 
sighed contentedly and went to sleep. 

The gray light of the morning streamed through the 
curtainless window and shone on a face pure and beautiful, 
as white and still as marble, for her soul had passed 
through. 

Dan shuddered ; he was very cold. 

The last entry in his diary reads: “ It is strange that 
a man has to live after his heart is dead.” 

—Robert O. Kirkwood. 




















EDITORIAL. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

All contributions for the December Lit. are due 
November 26. 

The Board offers a prize of ten dollars for the best 
story handed in on December tro. Itis earnestly requested 
that every man trying for the Lir. should submit an article 
for this contest. 


COLLEGE SPORTS 

AND THE HARVARD GAME BY THE WAY. 

To a foreign observer the way in which the American 
public appears to work itself up to a fever heat upon ques- 
tions of athletic supremacy or sportsmanlike behavior, 
especially in our colleges, must be somewhat of a phenom- 
enon. ‘The amount of nervous energy expended and cubic 
yards of air which are expelled from American lungs on 
the subject of college sports and foot-ball in particular is 
wonderful, to say the least. The number of men who 
would lose their occupation, remunerative or otherwise, if 
our great American universities should stop playing foot- 
ball would be by no means insignificant. We call it 
“sport ’"—have we not turned it into labor of the worst 
description—laber which is of .a style destined to wear 
upon nerve tissue rather than test our physical strength ? 
And yet we are so short-sighted that we do not see that 
unless we “let well enough alone,” unless we allow college 
athletics to work out their own destinies without the non- 
sensical palavering and interviewing of our newspaper 
reporters, we are bound to ruin the cause we so earnestly 
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claim we are endeavoring to aid. It is sickening to realize 
the amount of diplomacy which has in the past been neces- 
sary to persuade a beaten team to acquiesce in its defeat 
without rushing into print with childish excuses or dishon- 
orable charges against itsopponents. Can we not be made 
to appreciate that it is in foot-ball and every branch of sport 
as Charles Fox said of gambling, that the next best thing 
to winning was to lose? 

We are of the race that has gloried in physical prowess, 
and has rightly attributed its success on the field of battle, 
in navigation, in discovery of every description, in brain 
work as well as in bodily struggles, to a love for out-of- 
door sports and manly competition for supremacy. Never- 
theless if one were to judge from the pages of our daily 
press, college foot-ball as well as international yacht racing 
and prize fighting were in the future to be decided on 
paper, with ignorant reporters or prejudiced sporting edi- 
tors as judges of the contests. 

The blame for this state of things cannot be entirely 
laid upon the shoulders of the public, though unless there 
were readers who were interested in the spiteful and mali- 
cious comments of our journals we do not believe the press 
would find it profitable to expand as it does upon college 
athletics. Ifa public opinion is to be created which will 
reinstate sport in the position which it should hold, the 
press must certainly do its share and must refrain from 
comments which to say the least are ignorant and undigni- 
fied. When a man whois connected with the management 
of a college athletic event declines to be interviewed, rare 
though the case may be, immediately there rises a cry of 
“‘ snobbishness and public-be-hanged ” from the lips of our 
magnates of the sporting column. 

Would that the disgraceful articles of last year and 
the ridiculous squibs of this season. might have been sup- 
pressed! May the common sense of our newspaper men 
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come to the rescue, and may we soon see every reputable 
paper joined in a league to aid the cause of college athletics 
rather by silence or judicious moderation than by vocifer- 
ous ignorance and malice! 

The criticism in the majority of the papers on the 
Princeton—Harvard game has been good. But the plea 
for college games in large cities on neutral grounds has, 
strange to say, been raised again. That any such idea 
could be entertained after the honorable and manly contest 
which was witnessed here on November 2 is ridiculous. 
The accommodations were in every way as satisfactory as 
possible, and before another big game they will be perfected 
so that the most critical could find no fault. The next 
step which we hope will be taken is the playing of the 
Yale—Princeton game alternately at New Haven and Prince- 
ton. When this is accomplished and when Princeton plays 
one game at Cambridge and one at Princeton one season, 
and the following year one in New Haven and one on the 
home grounds we believe that the solution of many of our 
so-called problems will be secured. 

But a word in closing of commendation and apprecia- 
tion of the work and spirit which carried Princeton to the 
front on November 2. The debt of gratitude which we 
owe to Captain Lea and his men is a great one, and we 
feel sure that every Princeton man realizes it. 

And our opponents, too, we wish to thank for the 
clean and honorable game they played, and for the fine 
spirit which they showed under the burden of defeat. Of 
Captain Brewer’s conduct in- particular we can not say too 
much. 


THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR BOYESEN. 


The loss which both English and Scandinavian litera- 
tures have suffered in the death of Prof. Hjalmar Boyesen, 
of Columbia College, is one which we little like to measure. 
The position which he occupied was one of the most unique 
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in the history of literature. Coming to this country a 
graduate of a university in his native land, he achieved 
what we believe to be without a parallel—a magnificent 
knowledge of the English tongue, and an acquaintance and 
sympathy with our literary standards and ideals which 
placed him in the front rank of our writers and critics. 
And yet in spite of the ever strengthening ties which bound 
him to America, he never for a moment weakened in his 
attachment to Scandinavian and Germanic literature. It 
was this very fact which enabled him to lecture on com- 
parative literature with both an insight and breadth of 
comprehension which rendered his words authoritative. 

We believe that fiction owes him a great debt, both for 
his contributions to it and his critical judgments upon 
its modern schools. Professor Boyesen was a man of wide 
acquaintance at home and.abroad, and his death will be 
mourned by an immense circle of friends. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION IN OUR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


The problem of secondary education in English litera- 
ture and composition is one of the most important which 
our educators have to deal with to-day. 

The publication of “ English as She is Spoke,” sev- 
eral years ago shows clearly the necessity of radical reforms. 
That every endeavor is being made to remedy the existing 
state of affairs we believe to be true; the congresses of 
preparatory school teachers which have been held and the 
papers which have been read on this subject all point to a 
lively appreciation of necessity for a change. The raising 
of the standard of admission to our college we feel sure 
will greatly aidthe cause. The growing interest in college 
publications and in intercollegiate rhetorical and debating 
contests is another good sign. 

In preparatory schools themselves, however, the initial 
steps must be taken if we are to hope for a lasting and suc- 
cessful solution of this problem. And, if the suggestion 
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and practical aid come from the students, then may we feel 
added assurance that in the near future a decided advance, 
particularly in the standard of composition, will be secured. 
The fact that almost every school has its paper, weekly, 
fortnightly or monthly, as it may be, and that in a majority 
of cases they are well supported, is most encouraging. 

The founding of the “ Lawrenceville Literary Maga- 
zine,” in addition to the school weekly, we believe to be a 
sign of distinct progress. We speak a hearty word of wel- 
come to it, and trust that it will be only one of many, and 
that we shall soon see all the great schools of the country 
making definite progress along these lines. 


THE ANTI-SPOILS LEAGUE, 


Last year an effort was made to establish here an asso- 
ciation for the distribution of civil service reform literature 
and the promulgation of the theories and doctrines upon 
which the movement rests. We sincerely trust that the 
matter will not be allowed to remain in abeyance and that 
the subject will be resurrected from the grave which seems 
to have been its lot so far this year. 

Of the great importance of the movement in politics it 
is neither necessary nor possible to speak in these pages. 
That its future success, however, will be greatly determined 
by the attitude of the educated and university-bred young 
men of the country we feel sure. And here along with 
our philosophy and ethics, our history and political econ- 
omy, we believe that its principles, ideas and practical 
problems should be taught. The theories upon which 
civil service reform rests are identical with those which are 
explained and propounded to us in our college courses. 
Here in our undergraduate life must be inculcated the pro- 
found determination to place American politics upon a 
platform from which no selfish desire or mean-spirited barter- 
ing can dislodge them. We hope that in the near future the 
“ Princeton Anti-Spoils League” will be resuscitated. 
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GOSSIP. 





** But "twas a glorious victory.” 
—Southey. 


“ Dreams, books are each a world ; and books we know 


Are a substantial world, both pure and good.”’ 
— Wordsworth. 


“In winter when the dismal rain 
Came down in slanting lines, 
The Wind, that grand old harper, smote 
His thunder-harp of pines.”’ 
—Alexander Smith, 


Slowly the ball was being forced toward the Princeton goal. Firsta 
plunge through the centre, then a quick double pass followed by a dart 
through tackle, and each time that the teams lined up ‘“‘ Harvard’s ball 
—first down’ stared the Gossip in the face from the patent bulletin 
board at the end of the field. It was almost there. Cheering on the 
West stand grew fainter, then almost ceased. Every eye was strained. 
It was almost agony to sit still, yet it seemed impossible to move. The 
silence grew more intense. ‘‘Steaming hot coffee’’ called out a man 
near the entrance, and his voice sounded terribly ioud. A little girl 
waved her flag and cried out with childish enthusiasm, ‘‘ Princeton.” 
Everybody noticed it when—a sudden dash—a melée of legs and heads, 
and out of the pile darted Princeton’s quarter-back, the ball under his 
arm. Everybody rose to their feet—flags waved—men hugged each 
other—coachers on the side lines rushed almost to the middle of the 
field, and when it was all over Princeton’s goal was safe with the ball 
ninety yards away. Thus the great battle waged, and as the last half 
drew to a close, and the players were hardly discernable in the gath- 
ering darkness, we knew that the day was ours. Verily it was a great 
game! 

But “it is all over now.” Another contest has become a part of 
history. The great stands which rose so suddenly are fast disappearing, 
and once more we are thrown into a state of nervous expectancy. It is 
foot-ball everywhere. In the club house where of an evening we gather to 
discuss the day’s practice ; at recitations, when soothed by the smooth 
flow of the professor’s lecture, we compare scores in our note books, or 
during the evening walk toward Evelyn, when we warmly argue on the 
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present situation and draw our different conclusions. Soon it will be 
settled, and as the winter months set in we will be compelled to turn our 
attention to other things. But while it lasts let us enjoy it to the full. 
Let us ‘‘cheer our comrades on,’’ for it is a grand game and we love it. 

The Gossip, it is hoped, will be pardoned for making a purely gen- 
eral reference to the weather. He would merely remark on the fact 
that Winter is most certainly approaching. The last layer of leaves has 
been raked off the campus, the deep coloring of Fall has given way to 
the no less picturesque barrenness of Winter, and from now on we are 
more and more forced to seek for our pleasures indoors instead of kick- 
ing at foot-ball in front of Reunion or taking those long walks in the 
surrounding country. 

“The Winter months are unduly censured,’’ here mused the Gossip, 
surveying the newly-lit pipe and toasting his feet before his first Winter 
fire. The pipe contentedly gurgled assent. ‘‘ Yes,” continued the 
Gossip, warming up to his subject as the bright dancing flames circled 
in and out amid the coal, ‘‘ yes, I repeat, what can beat a Winter night 
before a bright fire with a nice, dreamy, comfortable book—none of 
your Critiques of Pure Reason or Butler’s Analogies. They have their 
place (although the Gossip is fain to confess that he has not as yet dis- 
covered where it is), but a fanciful book—one you can glide through 
without effort, and from which you can rise with a thoroughly satisfied 
feeling. How the wind blows outside? Whew! but the rain is beating 
down. You feel really thankful to the poor fellow who is slopping past 
your window—he offers such a satisfactory contrast. Thus, while the 
wind blows and the rain falls, you let the warmth of the fire permeate you, 
while between the lines of your dreamy book, you dream your own 
dreams, perhaps of the future, in which there is mixed no little of 
youthful sentiment, and perchance you wonder if you will have a fire 
of your own ten years from now, when you are out in the cold, cold 
world, and a lot of other things—you know what they are—those little 
pet castles of yours which you never talk about—under whose influence 
you go to sleep every night, and which possess the power to drag you 
away from this puny world with its registrar’s notices, unpaid bills and 
condition examinations, into a.world where, fancy free, you can reign in 
undisputed power. O, those pet dreams of ours! How we love to 
dream them over and over again. The two year old alumnus who, 
worldly.wise, comes back from the mysterious unknown without, is 
wont to tell how soon those castles will be shattered by the stern reali- 
ties of life, but somehow we feel that after the years have gone by we 
will still now and then pick up the scattered fragments, and before 
some other cheerful blaze build anew these dream castles of our youth. 

‘But if you are a Senior you will muse perhaps on the past four 
years. As you lift your eyes from your book and study the initials 
burned in over the fireplace no doubt your thoughts will turn way back 
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to Freshman or Sophomore years, and you will note the changes which 
time has wrought. It is pleasant now to dwell on the past events. 
Many of them were serious then. You feel quite glad that you were 
hazed. and you smile good-naturedly at your water tower experiences 
or your trip down Canal street. Don’t you remember those first exam- 
inations? How you waited around Dickinson, trembling for fear you 
did not pass? It wasn’ta bit funny then. Then that interview with 
the Faculty—what a nightmare it was at the time? But now ensconced 
in your easy chair before the fire you can actually laugh at it. It was so 
unimportant, after all ! 

And so these winter evenings go until the fire has burned almost 
out, and wearily you drag yourself to bed, where you go to sleep think- 
ing of that last Yale game with feelings of—I wonder what?” 
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“ The pleasant ways 


Of college days—— 
A lilting lyric in their praise !"’ 
—Old Lit. 


The Exchange Editor once more sat dreaming in the sanctum, 
with his feet perched upon the table. On awaking he remembered 
nothing of his dream but that a sweet assurance had stolen through him 
that where his feet now were once had been those of Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams. It isneedless to state what he did in his enthusiasm. After the 
first outbreak he fell to thinking, and naturally his thoughts fell upon 
the College Story—not the story written by a college man, but the story 
of college life. He felt proud when he thought of what was said of 
‘Princeton Stories” by the magazines of other colleges. He felt proud, 
also, that ‘‘ The Little Tutor’’ and others had first made their appear- 
ance inthe Nassau Lit. Then he instituted a search in back numbers 
for similar stories of college days. They were few and far between. 
One might say there were none that treated of life distinctively as we 
know it in Princeton. In his mood the disappointment was great. He 
was at a loss to understand the absence of such tales. Surely the Seniors 
have some incidents in their days worthy of being woven into a tale, It 
is a glorious year—a year of incipient moustaches, when one doesn’t 
know which of his friends will be the next to develope some atrocity on 
his upper lip. It is the year for squaring old accounts with certain 
Juniors—the year of unquestioned privileges, when he owns every walk 
on the campus, He thrills with his own importance twenty times a day, 
when he sees a huge foot-ball giant of one of the lower classes step 
aside to let him pass. But things are not always so smooth-sailing— 
there are many rubs, with tales hanging thereby. And these tales need 
only some discerning eye, some skillful hand, to turn them into college 
gems of the first water. So it is in every year of college life. The 
Junior, the Sophomore, the Freshman, each has his own point of view, 
which shifts every year. Why does no one write of his life from his 
point of vicw before it changes? 

The Exchange Editor then bethought him of the exchanges, and 
turned their pages eagerly in search of their college stories. But he 
met disappointment again. The Yale Lit. gives a dramatic sketch of 
great power whose scene is a thousand miles from New Haven. The 
Harvard Monthly never publishes an inferior story. but one looks in 
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vain for a ‘Harvard’ story. As for the Advocate, there has been at 
least ‘‘ Kid,” of which the E. E. is a sincere admirer; but that side of 
college life needs no setting forth in a college periodical. In the 
women’s college magazines there is the same dearth. No tales of col- 
lege tradition and spirit find their way into the pages. 7he Smith 
Monthly gives us ‘‘ Whose Service is Perfect Freedom,’”’ which strikes 
us as by far the best story of the month’s exchanges—but it is about a 
literary Andrea del Sarto, of New York City. 

Would that Princeton might be more faithfully set forth in her 
magazine. Would that we might get breaths of air from the very Har- 
vard and the very Yale in their magazines! Will not some one follow 
in the paths of Jesse Lynch Williams and restore us some more old 
college customs by careful portrayal thereof? Here is a comparatively 
untouched field. 

It is with a feeling of reverence that one picks upthe Aé/antic. The 
spirit of such men as Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell and 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow still clings to its pages. The next gene- 
tation will still reverence it for the spirit of Aldrich, Marion Crawford 
and Charles Egbert Craddock. The present number is in no way behind 
‘any of its previous issues. The serial stories do not wane in interest; 
the poems are above the level of magazine verse. Perhaps the article of 
greatest interest to Princeton men is Professor Woodrow Wilson’s essay 
on Bagehot entitled “‘.4 Literary Politician.’’ The subject is treated 
with sympathy both for his literary and his political work, and one 
tiotices the master hand that penned ‘‘ Zhe Old Master.” 

The Century, too, appeals strongly to Princeton readers on account 
of Professor Sloane’s ‘‘ Napoleon,’’ and it is highly gratifying to find 
‘that critics in general think of it as we do here—the great climax of 
Napoleonic literature. The three short stories are all by well-known 
hands, and the author of ‘‘ Zhe Cat and the Cherub’’ appears at his best 
in “ The Tragedy of the Comedy.” 


A BIRD’S CRADLE-SONG. 


Weary, weary loves! 
Day is o’er and past ; 
Every drooping lily bell 
Chimes good-night at last. 
Softly ! nursing winds 
Swing them to and fro 
With the tinkle, tinkle, tinkle of the rivulet below. 


Even the willow leaves 

Brooding silence keep ; 
All the great good world is hushed— 

Hushed that you may sleep ! 
But in heaven two wee, wee stars 

Dance and whirl and glow 
To the tinkle, tinkle, tinkle of the rivulet below. 

—Evelyn M. Worthley in the Mount Holyoke. 
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THF OLD CONFESSIONAL. 


It stands in the dusk of a far-off corner, 
Where the shadows whisper of days gone by, 
And the grey old columns seem to echo 

The prayers and chants of a century. 


Long hushed are the voices that, thro’ its lattice, 
Whispered their stories of sin and strife— 

Told o’er the tale that began in Eden, 

Born on the birth-moru of human life. 


What were the sins and who the sinners— 

Seek not the tale from its heart of oak, 

Lest, in the asking thou breakest God's stillness, 
And then, with the silence, the spell be broke. 


Nay, let us leave it all there in the darkness, 
Softened by Time and the balm of the years; 
Cast o’er the story the white robe of mercy, 
Leave it alone with its sorrows and tears.. 
—Charles Edward Thomas in Yale Lit. 


THE PIPER'S MORROW. 


Up and down and here and there 
Went the piper playing, 
All he knew to tune his air 
And keep the flocks from straying. 
“ Piper, cease ’’ and “ Piper, cease,”’ 
Quoth the folk with sorrow, 
“Labor now and get thee peace 
And plenty for the morrow.” 


Homeward came the laborers strong, 
Heavy harvests bringing. 
Up and down and all along 
Strayed the piper singing. 
Oft the good dame from the door 
Watched him thence with sorrow, 
But he only sang the more 
And minded not the morrow. 


Slow the laborers from the plain 
Bring their fruits delaying, 
And the good dame waits in vain 
For an idler’s playing. 
Flocks are wandering on the hill, 
Timid with their sorrow, 
And the piper, smiling still, 
Has gone to meet his morrow. 
—Anna Hempstead Branch in the Smith Monthly. 
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FOR A DEDICATION. 


To you, who first lit Hope’s fair torch for me 
When blind I struggled in the keep of Fate, 
All that is good herein I dedicate, 

Since but for you what good in me could be ? 

Until you touched my eyes I could not see, 

But raved, distorting all things, love and hate, 
And life and death ; so now you consecrate 
These little lyrics of my misery. 


I gathered them from palace and from den, 
From many a couch where pleasure turned to naught ; 
I walked in ways unseen, beneath your ken, 
And bear to you these songs that I have caught 
At youth’s high-tide upon the sea of men, 
These echoes from the sounding shores of thought. 
—Reginald W. Kauffman in Horae Scholasticae. 


TIDINGS FROM AOLUS. 


The wind is wailing through the trees to-night ; 
It moans, and, with my cheerless mood, is sad. 

In haste these cries betake themselves to flight— 
Discordant, violent, tumultuous, mad. 


Then wanton wind-notes fill the realms of air— 
Ecstatic, glad—like laughter full and free. 

I would the wild wind’s rapturous spirit share, 
And join with it in Mirth’s hilarity. 


Capricious wind, your messages to-night 
Tell me of wrecks upon the rough old sea, 
Of storm-vexed sails. You grieve me, yet delight— 
Your merry laughter’s but my love’s to me. 
—George W. Osmun in Wesleyan Lit. 
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BOOK - TALK. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


‘*For what can a book be more than the man who wrote it?” 
—Frederic Harrison. 


“ Poets are the hierophants of an unappreciated inspiration ; the mirrors of the 
gigantic shadows which the future casts upon the present ; the words which express 
what they understand not ; the trumpets which sing to battle and feel not what they 


inspire ; the influence which is moved not but moves.” 
—Shelley. 


We do not wonder that genius has been put down as an insanity. 
What an erratic fellow a man of geniusis! He can play divinely, paint 
as though inspired, or write like a prophet, but ‘‘he himself—what is 
he?’’ Why can he do these things as otherscannot? Surely one of the 
vagaries of Fortune, and there it ends. As Thompson says, ‘‘ Byron’s 
poetry is great—great—it makes him truly great ; he has not so much 
greatness in himself.” Sit down for a social chat with your genius and 
how commonplace he becomes! A touch of divinity, is it? Then why 
does it not affect the man a trifle? Carlyle, you were certainly wrong in 
those absurd words about the essential sameness of genius—calling it the 
depth, the strength, the greatness—not an affection—of the soul! 
Yet there is food for reflection in this observation by one of the most 
erratic of his kind. There is a good deal of sentiment in his theory, but 
there is a considerable element of truth as well. Shakespeare could 
never have been a Milton, but he could not have helped being great! 
There was greatness in him, and, like Carlyle, we believe not as a dis- 
order of the brain but as a depth and breadth of manhood, heart and soul 
and mental power. Byron's writings, too, were great, we believe, not in 
spite of Byron’s nature, but because of the greatness in the man himself, 
as the reflection, indeed, the expression of his inner nature. The descrip- 
tion in Childe Harold is impassioned and lofty because of the impassioned 
and lofty appreciation which the author had of the scenes described. So 
in all cases. Tennyson’s early poetry was bright and optimistic because 
his heart was so ; his later work became sad and cynical, riot because his 
‘muse’? was growing grey but because of a change in the poet’s own 
character. The bubbling humor of the Pickwick Papers and the sunny 
sentiment in Longfellow’s poetry are the direct outflow of the authors’ 
souls, vo incomprehensible touch of an unseen hand, ‘‘A man’s heart 
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beats in every line,’’ says one critic of the works of the great New Eng- 
land poet, and that heart was none other than the poet’s own. 

Here lies half the pleasure in a great work. We not only are made 
acquainted with grand thoughts, we are brought into contact with a great 
man. Books are more than paper scribbled full of thoughts, they also 
burn with life—or they are nothing. And the purer be the genius of the 
writer, the more wholesome and inspiring the book. In this we find 
much of the charm of the modern Scotch school of fiction. What a 
whole-hearted group of men they are; how genial and good-natured and 
companionable! There is little which we would characterize as great in 

. their work, but it is thoroughly enjoyable, allof it. Barrieand Maclaren 
and Crockett—who does not appreciate their humor and their pathos? A 
work has just been published by the last mentioned of this congenial trio. 
It is called *4A Galloway Herd and deals principally with the better 
classes of the Scotch peasantry. The opening chapters are all interest- 
ing and the typical Scotch life is portrayed with a truth and fascination 
characteristic of the school. The pathos often appears forced, the wit at 
times seems to have been the result of considerable searching, and the 
comparisons, nearly always drawn for effect, are frequently carried too 
far. But this could all be said of the works of the whole school, and yet 
we enjoy them ; the artificial touches we can pardon for the note of true, 
genuine humanity that runs through them all. 

There is one element in the book, however, which we cannot over- 
look so readily. The first portion of the plot is laid among the highlands 
of Scotland. Here we are at home. The spirit of the people and the 
place is felt in every line. The simple people with their simple sur- 
roundings, the huts and the hills, the woods and the streams of Scotland 
are all there, and we seem for a time to liveamong them. But suddenly 
all changes. We are taken from the highland scenes over to the gay 
streets of Paris, and Paris, too, in war. The school has been criticized 
for its local confinement; perhaps Mr. Crockett wished to broaden his 
sphere somewhat; perhaps, after the artificial manner of the school, he 
wished to form an artistic contrast between the quiet country and the 
thronged city, but whatever may have been his object he certainly failed 
of its accomplishment. The movement of the plot stops as soon as we 
find ourselves in Paris, we never recover from the shock of the contrast, 
we seem to have been removed from the realm of reality, and never do 
we feel at home till we are brought again back toold Drumquhot. Even 
here things have changed, our sympathies have been broken, and when 
the story closes we find that Archie and Nellie and Aleck, and even the 
little herd himself, have become quite uninteresting and foreign to us. 

Another author who has become very familiar to the English speak- 
ing world is Mr. Leland. In his writings. also, we are always impressed 





*A Galloway Herd. By S.R. Crockett, (New York : R. F, Fenno & Company.) 
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with the personality of the author, the more so, we suppose, because we 
are familiar with his life and character from his Memoirs. Whatever 
Mr. Leland writes is worthy of attention, and a particularly interesting 
work from his pen has just appeared. He is especially fond of legend 
and folk-lore, having already given us several works along this line, and 
now he has published a* volume of old Florentine legends ‘* collected 
from the people and retold by’ the author. There is no one but has 
some love for the old and odd and curious. Upon this rests to a great 
extent the charm of the works of Sir Walter Scott. Pyramids and 
exhumed tablets, time-wrecked ruins and old coins, all alike borrow a 
fascination from their antiquity. So with these old tales, in themselves 
for the most part simple and unimportant, they yet derive a charm from 
the spirit of olden times which pervades them. Besides this antique air, 
there is a humor in them, happy plays of thought and: bright turns of 
expression which make them very readable. 

We doubt much whether any one would wish to spend a day in 
reading these legends through. We should be inclined to look with 
suspicion upon the character of him who did. This is not their purpose. 
But to delve for an hour or so, now and again, among the old relics is 
certainly an enjoyable task, and we pity the man whose mind is too 
thoroughly modern and practical to find it so. 

We do not know that so much of the author as we see in this work 
is an unconditioned pleasure. Like Heine, whom he has so beautifully 
translated, he has his eccentricities, but the work which he has done is 
his excuse. Another book lies upon the table, by a man in whose works 
one of the chief charms is the author’s personality. A littlet volume 
has just been issued containing the last poems of James Russell Lowell. 
Mr. Lowell was a man who was universally beloved and of whom the 
American public is rightly proud. It is with a feeling of reverence that 
we pick up this dainty volume of his latest poems, the work of his last 
years. Three of them were published during his lifetime, two are here 
published for the first time, and the remaining five have appeared in 
various magazines since his death. The poems are thoroughly charac- 
teristic of their author. They bubble over with the light-heartedness and 
the optimism of youth, always pure and wholesome and refreshing. 

The strongest poem in the collection is perhaps that on 7urner's 
Old Téméraire. It is the only one of high passion, and the diction and 
expression are remarkably well adapted to the thought. 4 Valentine 
is the best representative of the lighter class and embodies the gay sen- 
timent which bespeaks the author’s ever youthful heart. Mr. Lowell’s 





* Legends of Florence. By Charles Godfrey Leland. (New York: Maciniflan & 
Compazy.) $1.75. 

+ Last Poems of James Russell Lowell. (Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company,) 
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works have always been appreciated, and these last poems have an espe- 
cial charm from the sadness which we still feel over his death. 

A reputation often has much to do with success. A poem under Mr. 
Lowell’s name we should enjoy where from an unknown hand we might 
see no beauty in it. But reputations do not always work so favorably. 
When a reader has once learned to recognize the merits of a particular 
author he naturally, if not altogether logically, expects to find the same 
good qualities in all of the author’s work; the failure to satisfy this 
expectation makes the contrast all the more severe. So it is that to one 
who has been charmed with Dr. Abbott’s delightful sketches of wood- 
land life and nature, his latest work, *4 Colonial Wooing, cannot but 
cause a certain sense of disappointment. Itisa simple story of love and 
lovers’ quarrels in the latter half of the seventeenth century. The events 
take place in a Quaker settlement near Burlington, and centre about a 
girl named Ruth Davenport and her lover, John Bishop. The plot is 
slow of development and lacks adequate denouement, though the delinea- 
tion of character is for the most part excellent. The picture of the 
pharasaical old Quaker in the person of Matthew Watson is admirably 
drawn. We must confess that we are not in love with Ruth, but if we 
were we should try very hard to excel John Bishopin the role of lover. 

The work will be best remembered for its accurate portrayal of the 
life, social and religious, of the early Quakers in this country. Here 
the writer is master of his subject. A Colonial Wooing does not pre- 
tend to great things, and ought not to be too severely criticized. Like 
much of our present day fiction it serves pleasantly to pass an idle hour ; 
like less of its rival work it adds some profit to pleasure. 


Another familiar author on a much more familiar topic we find in 
Mr. Hovey’s tGuenevere. The Arthurian legends have been to English 
poetry what the Madonna was to the Old Masters. However, a little 
fresh light is always welcome. This is certainly in “many respects a 
strong work. The diction is not over-musical and the atmosphere seems 
rather modern for a legend of Round Table days. But there are power- 
ful passages and well-drawn scenes, and the whole story is not only inter- 
esting but gives one the impression of strength. -The final catastrophe 
departs from the conventional tragedy in that none of the chief actors 
die. True there is a torture which is painted as worse than death, but it 
gives satisfaction in neither one way or another, for, being human, we 
are not altogether satiated with suffering of a purely mental character. 
The rack, the ax and the guillotine are capable of giving great satisfac- 
tion even in these days of enlightened civilization. 





* A Colonial Wooing. By Charles Conrad Abbott. (Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott 


Company.) 
+ The Marriage of Guenevere. By Richard Hovey. (Chicago : Stone & Kimball:) 


$1.25. 
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We are always glad, however, to look upon the other side of life. 
We ought surely to find this in an account of the jovial Falstaff. We 
have before us a *record of that gentleman’s trial written by Randolph, 
but in the opening chapters we are disappointed. If the reader will but 
persist, however, there will come a point where reading ceases to be an 
effort and we have a very clear and interesting tale. 

The purpose of the work is not merely to review various remarks 
upon Falstaff’s versatile character but to allow the old knight to speak 
for himself, to his own good or evil. With this end in view we are treated 
first of all to some fifty pages of criticisms, short and long, more or less 
relevant, interspersed with original remarks and Shakespearian quota- 
tions. But when the story proper begins all is smooth sailing. The 
introductory parts are very entertaining, while the account of the trial is, 
as it should be, bright and witty. The narrative is filled with Falstaff’s 
wonderful sayings, and the effect is not weakened by startling anachron- 
isms and a free use of slang. The manner in which the old rogue 
upholds his wine-stained, lascivious career is true to his character, and 
throughout it all we recognize the oily-tongued knave, the incomparable 
jester and impudent rascal who goes in literature by the name of Sir 
John Falstaff. 

While we are in the line of jollity and amusement we cannot do 
better than to glance through ¢ Yale Yarns. ‘‘A college joke tocure the 
dumps” is quoted on the title-page, and here they are in abundance, 
college jokes without end. There are few spheres of life more full of 
fun than the four years of a college course, and Mr. Wood’s purpose has 
been to paint this amusing side of college life. In this, certainly, he has 
succeeded. One would go far to find a more laughable collection of 
stories than we have in these Yale Yarns. 

But there are other elements which we always expect to find in a 
college tale and which are here to a great extent lacking. We might 
surely ask for an accurate portrayal of the college life, and we think 
a Yale man would be slow to say that we find this here. Not only is 
there little seeming attempt to picture undergraduate life at New Haven, 
but as far as the attempt is made it fails. The Old Fence and Commence- 
ment, which offer most excellent opportunities for giving us typical Yale 
life, are both more or less failures, and throughout all the tales, though 
the heroes are undoubtedly ‘‘ good fellows,” the lower element is much 
too strongly emphasized. 

College tales are just now quite in vogue, and so this volume is sub- 
jected to comparisons which do not tend to raise its reputation. It has 
nothing of the quiet but genuine humor of Post’s Harvard Stories ; it 





* The Trial of Sir John Falstaff. By A. M. F. Randolph. (New York : G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 
¢ Yale Yarns. By John Seymour Wood, (New York :G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) $1.00. 
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certainly is innocent of any such pure literary quality as we find in 
Williams’ Princeton Stories. It is a collection of jolly and very well told 
yarns ; as such it must stand or fall—the one or the other to suit your 
particular taste. 

Another college tale of the light order is Burr McIntosh’s Foot-Ball 
and Love.* The volume is very tastefully gotten up, the illustrations being 
very good and the decorative designs especially ingenious and a@ propos. 
The story itself is an interesting tale, light, bright and enjoyable. 
They get the game (as we need not to be told) but we get the girl, and at 
this distance, for the purposes of the story, the latter victory suits quite 
well. 

A story of different surroundings but of the same jolly nature is 
t Water Tramps, by George Herbert Bartlett. No better book could be 
chosen to while away the idle hours of a railway journey—or any other 
idle hours for such as have them—than this bright, humorous, racy little 
tale of four boys, four girls and a summer’s fun. The general plan of the 
story is something like this: Four young fellows find themselves one 
bright morning—or one dark night I believe it is, at the beginning of 
summer, with plenty of vacation, but (wonderful to relate) entirely 
devoid of cash. The most natural thing for a man to do under such cir- 
cumstances is to heave a sigh, take one last look at his vacation and 
‘return with thanks.”” But these four boys, being bright, took another 
course, hired a yacht in fact, and went out upon the sea to pay their 
board bill and general expenses by catching fish. Their various emer- 
gencies, the frequent occurrence of stringency in the financial condition 
of the party, and numerous experiences seasoned with the natural humor 
of four boys on -vacation make a most delightful tale. The chief thread 
running through it all is their meeting with a certain family who are 
making a pleasure tour on a launch. This meeting is no singular event 
but an oft-repeated experience happening with most satisfactory fre- 
quency. The difficulty which the boys had in concealing their modus 
operandi from this family is most amusing, and failures in the money 
market coming at inconvenient seasons lend another element of amuse- 
ment. The relations with this family give an interest also of quite a 
different nature, as there chance to be in the party four young ladies of 
considerable personal attraction to our four cruisers. We rejoice when 
at the end Harold proposes to Ruth and is accepted. But when we learn 
that Arthur is engaged to Laura, and the other two also disposed of, we 
feel like calling a halt. Friendship would have suited us very well for 
these latter three, and we should have been pleased to look upon it as 
such summer experiences are usually regarded. 





* Foot-Ball and Love. By Burr McIntosh. New York: The Transatlantic Publish- 
ing Company:) 

+ Water Tramps; or, The Cruise of the Sea Bird. By George Herbert Bartlett. 
(New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) $1.00. 
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There is such a thing as having too much love in a story, and the 
Water Tramps is not the only culprit. *7he Wise Woman, by Clara 
Louise Burnham, is another book built upon this system of indiscriminate 
love-making. The trouble with the work primarily is that it attempts 
too much. We like plots and by-plots, but the by-plot must be subordi- 
nate. We cannot well handle two or three heroes and a half-dozen hero- 
ines all at once. 

For all this, however, Zhe Wise Woman is one of the best books of 
the month. It contains some clever satire on social distinctions and 
social pride and succeeds admirably in holding our interest through all 
the diversity. The character drawing isexcellent. There are an unusual 
number of leading actors, and each is portrayed with remarkable distinct- 
ness and truth. We are all familiar with some, at least of the author’s 
former work and we believe that the general opinion will be that in this 
she has by far excelled any of her previous efforts. 

Thus far in our survey of the month’s books we have met with 
nothing but good nature and cheerfulness. To continue in this blissful 
state would be more than one could reasonably hope. The best antidote 
which we find in our collection to all this pleasantness is t 7he Coming of 
Theodora, by Eliza Orne White. The scene is laid in a New England 
village and we do not know any reason why the author wishes to bring 
such trouble upon it. There is a lesson to be learned, we suppose—at 
least we hope there is, for we can see no other reason for which it might 
have been written. The plan of the story is simply this—we shall let it 
speak for itself: A very happy household is living in the little village. 
A sister of the pater familias comes to make a visit, and on urgent invi- 
tation decides to make that herhome. Then the war begins. Theodora 
is an admirable girl herself and we are inclined to like her, but the 
destruction she works is dire. First she succeeds in making her sister-in- 
law thoroughly miserable. The children come next, and then the hus- 
band and brother. Not content with this, she innocently winds a young 
widower about her finger and then rejects him. At this point she is con- 
siderate enough to go west, and when the miseries have been reviewed 
the story closes. If any reader can fathom the purpose for which this 
book was written the critic will be glad to yield him the palm. 

Another story of the tragical order is $4 Singular Life, by E. S. 
Phelps. This is a less complicated story than the former, and its sad 
note can be readily defended. The plot is centred about a young minis- 





*The Wise Woman. By Clara Louise Burnham. (Boston and New York : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin @ Company.) 

+ The Coming of Theodora. By Eliza Orne White. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company.) 

} A Singular Life. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, (Boston and New York : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company.) 
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ter and his sweetheart. He is a fine, attractive young fellow, with plenty 
of ability, but lacks soundness upon doctrinal points and is so rejected 
by the church. He founds a mission among the poorer classes and strug- 
gles on from year to year against public vice and personal enemies. The 
story of these years occupies a great portion of the book, and the constant 
struggle and frequent defeat become wearisome and depressing. His 
passionate love for the heroine of the story and the love of his people for 
him are the only silver threads to relieve the monotony of the dark back- 
ground. At length the plot begins to unravel and we begin to see the 
light of a bright dawning, but just as the climax of success comes the 
hero is assassinated and our hopes are lost. 

The tale is, or is intended to be, of more value than the mere plea- 
sure which it gives. It is meant to afford a contrast between what the 
clergy doand what they should do. That the contrast is overdrawn goes 
without saying, but that there is an element of truth in it is equally evi- 
dent, for ministers (thank God !) are men. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) $1.00. 
This new ‘‘ Student’s Edition”’ of Irving’s great work is edited by 
Professor William Lloyd Phelps, of Yale University. It is a beautiful 
volume and contains brief but excellent notes. 


Real Bi-metallism. By Everett P. Wheeler. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 70 cents. 
Mr. Wheeler has given us a clear, strong argument upon the present 
much-abused and little-understood financial question. His chief propo- 
sition is the fallacy of Coin and his financial school. 


United States History. By Harlow Godard. (Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen.) 
50 cents. 

The purpose of this work is to give an outline of American history 
which will be useful in study. Besides giving a complete analysis of 
the history it contains hints as to the manner of study, lists of reference 
books and general reviews. 


A Brief Historical Sketch of England, By Mary Parmele. New York: 
William Beverly Harrison.) 75 cents. 

The latest in the Evolution of Empire Series is just issued, and 
reviews English history from ‘‘the remotest fact’? down nearly to the 
present. The style is clear but not at all cold or didactic. The treatment 
is broad and accurate and at the same time entertaining. 
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Outlines of Psychology. By Henry G. Williams. (Syracuse: C. W. 
Bardeen.) 75 cents. 


This synopsis of the facts and principles of psychology is compiled 


' particularly for the use of the teacher, though it is of help to the student 


as well. It is now in its third edition and has been thoroughly revised 
and amplified. 


Graduate Courses, 1895-6. (New York: Macmillan & Company.) $1.25. 
A convenient and exhaustive compendium of the graduate courses, 
with the number of their students, at the principal colleges of the country. 
The Pleasures of Life. By Sir John Lubbock, 
The Friendship of Nature. By Mabel Osgood Wright. 
Old Shrines and Ivy, By William Winter. 
A Tripto England. By Goldwin Smith. 
From a New England Hillside. By William Potts. 
(New York: Macmillan & Company.) 25 cents. Issued monthly. 
Yearly subscription, $2.75. 
The above five books are all issued in Macmillan’s Miviature 
Series. They are admirably gotten up, and as to the standard of the 
works it is unnecessary for us to speak. 


Hamilton Declamation Quarterly. By Professors Owen Root and Brain- 
erd G. Smith. (Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen.) 


This is the first of a series of such little works to be issued quarterly 
by the above named professors of Hamilton College. This number con- 
tains an extended introduction upon elocution in Hamilton and some 
twenty-odd selections for recitation. The selections are not of a popular 
nature, but are well suited to develop voice, gesture and general grace 
and force of expression. 


Vision of Thyrsa; or, The Gift of the Hills. By Iris. (Boston: Arena 
Publishing Company). 

We must confess that we do not understand this poem, though from 
its title we judge it is very fine. We take the liberty of suggesting (for 
the second edition) that the narrative would run on somewhat more con- 
tinuously if the capitals were omitted at the beginning of the lines. Per- 
haps a prose translation would suit the purpose better. 
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